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Instruction of School Children in the 
Use of Library Catalogs and 
Reference Books 
Elizabeth Ellis, Peoria (Ill.) public library ; 


Since the public school of today is 
the source from which must come our 
support tomorrow, it behooves us to give 
some attention to the proper training 
of our school children if we would have 
our grown people more appreciative of 
the value of their public library and 
better able to use it. 

We cannot begin too early, and if the 
children fall into line there will be no 
trouble with the coming generation. 

But they must learn to really use the 
library; to feel that they are standing 
on their own feet and using their own 
tools, not merely that there is a pleas- 
ant room where a good story may be 
had for the asking. They must grow 
up in such familiar use of the library in 
all its departments that it will come to 
be an actual necessity to them in the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

There are music, drawing, and pnys- 
ical culture teachers for our schools; 
may we not have a few lessons in how 
to use a library to the best advantage 
as part of the course? This field for 
instruction may be worked to advan- 
tage by the librarian, with compara- 
tively little expenditure of time after 
the first round has been made. 

Teachers often feel that they have 
themselves already more outside work 
than they can accomplish, but they are 
really glad to have this instruction 
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given in their schools, and in our ex- 
perience they have invariably taken 
great interest in it and have done all 
in their power to further our efforts. 

There is certainly no library work 
whichsendsinitsreturns more promptly, 
for children feel an instinctive sense of 
ownership in their library, and take a 
personal interest in anything pertaining 
to it. They give the most flattering 
attention and put their instructions into 
immediate practice. I believe they re- 
ally take more interest in the subject 
when presented by “a lady from the 
library” than if it were only an addi- 
tional school lesson taught them by 
their teacher. 

Most of the practical instruction must 
come in the grammar grades and high 
school, but it is well to begin as early 
as the third year, and possibly with the 
second, if there are found to be many 
children in a room who have already 
begun to take books and if there is no 
age limit. If it should so chance that 
only a small number in a room are 
library members, it is better to give 
only the general interesting library 
talk, leaving the specific instruction till 
a second visit, when the fruits of the 
first will probably appear. There is 
one point for the lowest room which it 
may be well to mention. See to it that 
they are learning to say their A B C’s 
in the good old-fashioned way, for upon 
this depends all familiar use of cata- 
logs and indexes. 

Any child who can write can fill out 
a call slip, and this we teach them to do 
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from the very first, either from a cata- 
log when help in selection must be 
given, or from a special list of books 
for little children. 

It must be impressed upon them that 
if they do not understand the general 
instruction you are always ready and 
glad to explain further. If they feel 
that you are really interested, even the 
smallest ones will work with enthusi- 
asm to prepare their own call slips in- 
stead of asking each time for just any 
good book. 

The intermediate grades, the fifth and 
sixth, and sometimes the fourth, are 
quite able to understand the general 
catalog. I should not advise much ex- 
planation at the school, at least in these 
grades, of the card catalog, if the library 
has a printed list. The use of a classed 
catalog, with its index, is easily com- 
prehended, and there are many whole 
classes of books which these children 
will enjoy knowing about; boys, I 
should say, perhaps, for it is the pages 
containing electricity, photography, 
boat-building, and hunting, which are 
worn and crumpled. It is the classed 
catalog which they will use most, but 
they should understand the difference 
between it and the author list. 

In all schools it isa good plan to give 
quizzes, even ona first visit, to draw the 
children out. Those who are already 
patrons of the library are delighted to 
show their knowledge. Afterwards it 
would be well before the day of the 
visit, with the teacher’s consent, to send 
a short set of questions which would be 
answered and returned for correction, 
thus giving you an idea of what points 
need dwelling upon. These questions 
would vary from the simplest points 
in filling out library numbers, giving 
authors to titles and vice versa, to 
questions on arrangement, use of dic- 
tionary catalog and of various refer- 
ence books. 

In upper grades and high school add 
a simple explanation of the card cata- 
log as being the most complete record, 
trusting to their interest in coming to 
the library to use it practically. If 
there is no printed catalog this expla- 
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nation will have to be given to fifth and 
sixth years also. 

They should be advised to use both 
kinds, and particularly the dictionary 
catalog for biography, as the short 
analytical references are most often 
what they want. 

Children, boys again particularly, 
take to the card catolog with a confi- 
dence often lacking in their elders. I 
have seen them even make out their 
fiction lists from the cards in prefer- 
ence to the printed catalog, though for 
what reason I cannot explain, unless 
it is their innate desire to explore the 
unknown. 

It is a good plan to have sample 
cards plainly written in large form on 
a sheet of paper, in addition to using a 
section of the catalog itself if it seems 
advisable to take it. In lower rooms a 
blackboard talk holds the attention 
better. 

The use of the guide card, which mis- 
leads so many grown people, the head- 
ing in red, and the see and see also 
cards in the dictionary catalog, and the 
arrangement of biography in a classed 
list are a few points, which may need 
dwelling upon, and which I mention 
as having been found in our experi- 
ence to be pitfalls for the unwary. 

In the upper grade rooms, and par- 
ticularly in the high school, comes the 
use of the encyclopedias and reference 
books. 

I have found it hard to hold the at- 
tention of sixth-year pupils in this part, 
but they ought to be familiar with a 
good encyclopedia and_ biographical 
dictionary, and the gazetteer. 

Tell them about Harper’s Book of 
facts, Hayden’s Dictionary of dates, the 
Century and Lippincott reference books, 
and so on; also Chambers’ Book of days, 
and the mythological dictionaries, in 
addition to the best encyclopedias, 
leaving at each school a descriptive list 
of these books for their further use. 
Call especial attention to the biographi- 
cal dictionaries—few persons know how 
to use a set whose index is in the last 
volume; also note difference between 
table of contents and index in general 
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books, and accustom them to use the 
latter. If there is a very large refer- 
ence room it might be well to have 
some of the best books for school use 
collected on one shelf, and of course 
every children’s room should be thus 
supplied. 

Poole’s index may be explained for 
the principle, but practically people are 
so sure to select the very volume you 
have not that it is well to use a little 
discretion with regard to it, unless you 
have made an index of all your own 
periodicals which are included in Poole, 
and can induce children to be patient 
enough to use it as a key to the other. 
The Cumulative index is rather better 
to teach them the use of periodicals, 
since it does not contain so many, and 
also as it gives such a very good idea 
of the dictionary catalog. The back 
numbers can be used in your explana- 
tions in the schoolroom for both pur- 
poses. Find out whether there is a 
debating society, and if so bring out 
Briefs for debate, Pros and cons, and 
tell them specially about the periodical 
indexes for late subjects. 

Care must be taken not to crowd too 
much into one lesson, or to make it too 
technical; this latter point we must 
specially guard against, and experience 
in teaching comes into good use here. 
Their individual work with these books 
will have to be overlooked for some 
time, even though they are not con- 
scious of it; and one must be ready to 
fly to the rescue and lend a helping 
hand without a special request, which 
I have found some children too timid 
to make. 

In the first year of this kind of work 
the grammar grades and high school 
would need some of the instruction 
given in the lower grades, and after the 
system is really in working order there 
would be no actual need to go beyond 
the grammar grade, as the aim should 
be to have all really necessary instruc- 
tion given then as so large a majority 
of pupils never go farther; but in the 
‘high school, if advisable, a course in 
bibliography could be introduced, based 
on their school work. 
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The use of the reference room, or 
reference desk, is a thing to be taught 
as much as the books themselves, and 
in this matter those libraries in which 
there is not an entirely separate chil- 
dren’s room may have an advantage. 

I am told that there is a certain feel- 
ing of timidity in entering a reference 
room which is sometimes hard to over- 
come in children accustomed to a spe- 
cial room and attendant. 

Whatever the arrangement, they must 
be made to feel that the reference 
room, its appliances and its attendants, 
are part of their school outfit, an annex 
to the school as it were, however much 
we, carrying out the idea of Dr Harris, 
may think the school an annex to the 
library. Accustom them as far as.pos- 
sible to use reference books at the li- 
brary, and perhaps the coming genera- 
tion will not invariably demand a book 
to take home, no matter how small the 
subject or how large the number of ap- 
plicants for the same. 

In this, as in all other school work, 
we must look to the teacher for aid 
after the technical use of our tools is 
taught. 

The average child does not so much 
need the encouragement to read which 
may come from the library as constant 
guidance, which, to a large degree, must 
and does rest with the teacher, and in 
this matter of instruction much must 
depend on her even though the teach- 
ing itself is not imposed upon her as 
part of her duties. Explain to her your 
ideas, get her individual interest, and I 
can testify that she will assist in many 
ways. Children take their tone from 
their teacher, and the battle is half won 
if we have her hearty codperation. A 
catalog should be placed inevery school, 
and this she will help her pupils to use 
in nature work, history, and geography, 
and at the different holidays; also for 
their selections in speaking. 

Particularly can she help in regard 
to their useofthe reference room. She 
will remind them from time to time to 
go there instead of to the general de- 
livery counter for spécial school topics, 
She will furnish a weekly memorandum 
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of her essay work, this especiaily in 
the high school. She will senda warn- 
ing note when her whole class is to de- 
scend upon us in a body at the busiest 
part of the afternoon, thereby probably 
saving our reputation in the minds of 
these young people whom we are labor- 
ing to convince that the library is an 
inexhaustible storehouse of informa- 
tion, equal to any demand which may 
be made upon it. 

Now is the time for them to put their 
theoretical knowledge into practice, 
and we must often turn them loose with 
the reference books to find their own 
way, if we would be able in the future 
to deny the accusation that we are fos- 
tering laziness by having the very page 
and line pointed out. 

I really believe that when the pres- 
ent library and school movement has 
had time to exert its influence over 
even one generation, unlimited possi- 
bilities will unfold. Think what it will 
be to have our legislatures and city 
councils, our school and library boards 
and corps of teachers, drawn from the 
ranks of those who have grown up in 
the atmosphere of the public library to 
a true appreciation of its value. 


List of Books for Juvenile Readers} 


Mary E. Sargent, librarian Medford (Mass.) 
public library 


Audry, /rs W. Early chapters in science $2. 

Arabian nights entertainments, ed. by A. Lang. 
$2. 

Barnes, James. Hero of Erie. (Oliver Hazard 
Perry.) $1. 

Bennett, W. H. and Adeney W. F: Bible 
story retold for young people. $I. 

*Brooks, E. S. Master of the strong hearts; 
story of Custer’s last rally. $1.50. 

*— Son of the revolution. (Sons of the repub- 
lic.) $1.50. 

*— True story of Benjamin Franklin. (Chil- 
dren’s lives of great men.) $1.50. 

*Brooks, Noah. Story of Marco Polo. $1.50. 

*Bull, J.B. Fridtjof Nansen. 30c. 

*Butterworth, Hezekiah. Pilot of the May- 
flower. $1.50. 

*Carpenter, F.G. Travels through Asia with 
the children. $1.50. 

*— Travels through North America with the 
children. $1.50. 
+Given in an address before the Massachusetts library 

club April 18, 1899. The mark * indicates the ones most 

approved. 
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*Chapin, A.. A. Wonder tales from Wagner, 
told for young people. $1.25. 
Cheever, /rs H. A. Little Mr Vere of China. 


$1.25. 
*Church, A. J. Heroes of chivalry and ro- 
mance. $1.75. 
*E.M. Story of little Jane and me. $1. 
*— Under Wellington’s command. $1.50. 
Grinnell, E. and J. Our feathered friends. 3oc. 
Higginson,’ T. W. Tales of the enchanted 
isles. $1.50. 
*Holbrook, F. Hiawatha primer. 75c. 
*Holder,C: F: Treasure divers. $1.25. 
*Hutton, Laurence. Boy I knew and Four 
dogs. $1.25.. 
Ingersoll, Ernest. Book of the ocean. $1.50. 
Inman, Henry. The ranch on the Oxhide. 


$1.50. 

*Kaler, J.O. The Charming Sally, privateer 
schooner of New York. $1.50. 

*Keyser, L.S. News from the birds. (Home 
reading books.) 6o0c. 

Kirk, Mrs E.O. Dorothy Deane. $1.25. 

Lucas, E: V. Book of verses forchildren. $2. 

Mackie, P. B. Ye lyttle Salem maide. $1.50. 

Mortis, Charles. Historical tales; Japan and 
China. $1.25. 

— Historical tales; Russia. $1.25. 

— Historical tales; Spain. $1.25. 

Norton, C: L. Soldier of the legion. $1.50. 

*Ober, F: A. Crusoe’s island; a bird-hunter’s 
story. (Appleton’s home reading books.) 65c. 

Page, T:N. Twoprisoners. $1. 

Paine, A. B. Hollowtree. $1.25. 

*Pierson, C. D. Among the forest people. 
$1.25. 

Pyle, Katharine. Counterpane fairy. $1.25. 

*Ragozin, Mme. Z. A. Siegfried, the hero of 
the north,and Beowulf, the hero of the Anglo- 


Saxon. $1.50. 
Smith, M. P. W. Young Puritans in King 
Philip’s war. (Young Puritan ser.) $1.25. 


Starr, Frederick. American Indians. 45c. 

Thompson, E.S. Wild animals! have known. 
$2. 

Thompson, Maurice. Stories of Indiana. 6oc. 

*Tomlinson, E. T. Stories of the American 
revolution. Pt. 1-2. $2. 

Weaver, A. G. Story of our flag. $1. 

*Wright, M. O. Four-footed Americans and 
their kin. Ve¢ $1.50. 

Attention has been called by Mr Iles to the 
following classics, edited for quite young peo- 
ple by Edward R. Shaw. 

Dana, R. H. Two years before the mast. 
DeFoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. 

The city library of Springfield, Mass., 
has issued a descriptive list of the casts 
of Greek and Renaissance sculpture in 
he Hoard-Smith collection in the art 
department of the library. The list 
forms Special bulletin no. 14 issued by 


the library. 
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High School Instruction in Use of pedia, and an abundant supply of other 


Reference Books* 
B. A. Finney, University of Michigan 


In order to secure specific information 
on this subject I sent circulars to about 
20 school superintendents in Michigan, 
and to Mr Hammond, our state super- 
intendent of public instruction, asking 
the following questions: 

1 Is there any systematic instruction 
in the use of reference books, or other 
bibliographic instruction, given in your 
high school? 

2 If so, is ita regular part of the cur- 
riculum, and what is its general char- 
acter? 

3 How long has the instruction been 
given, and how much time given to it? 

4 Bywhom given—principal, teacher, 
or librarian? 

From the office of the superintend- 
ent of public instruction reply was re- 
ceived that they had no information 
that would warrant affirmative answers. 
From the schools 15 replies have been 
received. In only one school, Detroit, 
is there reported any regular or sys- 
tematic instruction, but all claim that 
more or less is given by the teachers, 
especially those in the English and his- 
tory departments, and by the librarians, 
in the way of individual and occasional 
instruction. 

Principal Marsh, of Jackson, reports 
that there is no systematic instruction 
given in the high school, but that there 
is in lower grades. This is a very en- 
couraging report, showing a desire to 
make the pupils familiar with reference 
books as early as possible. 

The report from Detroit is most en- 
couraging and satisfactory. Principal 
Bliss reports, in addition to the three 
regular talks each semester on the use 
of the library, undertaken by the libra- 
rian, a very complete and systematic 
use of reference books in connection 
with the instruction in history, rhetoric, 
and literature. They have in the De- 
troit high school 50 copies of Webster’s 
International dictionary, three of the 
Century, six sets of Johnson’s cyclo- 


*Read before the Michigan library association, 1898. 


books for reference work. 

Taking into consideration the atten- 
tion given this subject by the A. L. A. 
and the N.E.A., we see, if it may be so 
called, a growing realization of a need of 
bibliographic instruction in our schools. 
Like many other subjects in the his- 
tory of educational work, subjects which 
came eventually to be considered of 
common and early necessity in the 
courses of study, instruction of this 
kind seems to have begun where its 
need was first and most imperatively 
felt—in the universities and colleges. 

The earliest regular instruction was, 
I believe, the course inaugurated in 
1879 by Mr Davis, librarian of the uni- 
versity of Michigan, and continued suc- 
cessfully as an elective study. Next 
came the library schools, developing 
with the growth of library science. 

Then we see its introduction into the 
larger high schools, its scattered begin- 
nings in high schools everywhere, and 
the probability that such instruction, in 
suitable elementary form, already be- 
gun, will eventually permeate the pri- 
mary schools down to the lowest grade. 
Then, in a reactive way, the growing 
student will have the benefit of this in- 
struction to smooth and facilitate his 
passage through school and afterschool. 

It is, then, to meet the demand now 
pressing upon us that I would urge the 
inclusion of this instruction in the reg- 
ular curriculum of the high school work. 
The present desultory and haphazard 
manner of individual instruction to meet 
individual and occasional needs will not 
suffice; we need something more and 
better. 

Some might think it more appropri- 
ate to bring this subject before a con- 
vocation of teachers. In fact, at the 
meeting of the library department of 
the National Educational Association 
last year, a committee, of which Mr 
Dana, librarian at Springfield, Mass., 
was chairman, presented a preliminary 
report on the Relations of libraries and 
schools, in which, among other ques- 
tions recommended for the consider- 
ation of the committee, if continued, 
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was this: How to induce high schools, 
colleges and universities to establish 
“schools of the book.” Much may be 
expected from the work of this commit- 
tee. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that in a 
majority of cases the librarians will be 
called upon to give such instruction, 
and it is fitting that the subject be con- 
sidered here. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that we have librarians able 
to do this. That we have large and 
growing libraries attached to our high 
schools, or public libraries working in 
conjunction with them, and capable, 
well-informed and well-trained libra- 
rians, is a fact in which the people of 
our commonwealth may feel a com- 
mendable pride. The librarian is some- 
thing more than a custodian, the teacher 
something more than an_ instructor. 
Both are educators. 

Their whole time is now devoted to 
the good of their pupils and the public. 
The teacher might feel that the intro- 
duction of such a study would interfere 
with courses now necessary, or be an 
addition to duties already onerous; but 
for the librarians it becomes a question 
of self-preservation. 

For the already overworked librarian 
to meet the demands of increasing and 
more active school work, in research 
and topical reference, by individual in- 
struction sufficient to satisfy the needs 
of the inquiring student, or to render 
that student able to pursue such work 
understandingly alone, is to place upon 
the shoulders of the librarian a burden 
greater than he or she can bear. 

In the university of Michigan the in- 
crease in demands for assistance in re- 
search work is becoming more notice- 
able from year to year. This is due 
not so much to the increasing number 
of students and teachers as to radical 
changes in the character and method 
of work. It comes not only from the 
students, but also, and in perhaps full 
greater degree, from the professors. 
A few of the professors would be able 
to instruct their students in the use of 
the library—many of them would not; 
and yet they might require bibliogra- 
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phies on various subjects from students 
inexperienced and unprepared for work 
of this nature. These bibliographies 
would be expected to increase the effi- 
ciency of the library catalog. To ac- 
complish that result the library must 
carefully and individually instruct these 
students at cost of much time and labor. 
I feel sure that high school and other 
librarians are meeting similar require- 
ments from their teachers. 

But with systematic instruction early 
in the high school course the problem 
is solved. The student will be well 
grounded in the elements of the use of 
books, and able to pursue his researches 
independently and with confidence. 

Of course the form and method of in- 
struction in any school would depend 
largely on the conditions of work in the 
school, the character of the students 
and the available material in the library. 
In an elementary course the books 
brought into discussion should be in the 
English language and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, accessible to the students. 

It is not desirable to describe here 
with any detail such a proposed course, 
but in general outline it might be some- 
thing as follows: 

Course in reference books 
One hour per week 
1 The book. What is 


it? How 


made? Binding, etc. How it should 
be cared for. What is a reference 
book? 


2 The catalog, whether in book form 
or on cards, sheets, etc., the catalog 
of the library is the most important 
reference book, and should be explained 
so that it may be used understandingly 
and economically. 

3 Dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage. 

4 Dictionaries of biography, mythol- 
ogy, genealogy, and special subjects. 

§ Dictionaries of quotations, authors, 
anonyms and pseudonyms, etc., and 
other handbooks. . 

6 Encyclopedias, general and special. 

7 Geographies, gazetteers, guide- 
books, atlases, maps. 

8 Indexes to periodical literature. 











What Can the Library 


g Other indexes and theory of index- 


in 


ie The Bible. Versions, histories, 
dictionaries, concordances, introduc- 
tions and commentaries. 

11 Almanacs and other manuals. 

12 State and government documents, 
census and other statistical publications 
and records, legislative and parliamen- 
tary manuals, etc 

The manner of instruction would 
naturally vary with the individuality of 
teacher and pupil, but a good sugges- 
tion as to method may be found ina 
Library examination proposed by C. K. 
Bolton. 

This course might easily and profit- 
ably be extended by additional subjects 
or by the requirement of reports and 
practice work, so as to fill a half year 
or a whole year at one hour per week. 
It might be inserted in the high school 
curriculum in place of part of the Eng- 
lish, or in connection with it, or in ad- 
dition to it. It might be easily incor- 
porated in the first half-year as laid out 
by Mr Harris (School review for Oc- 
tober, 1898), which consists of only 14 
hours, while the other half years of his 
course require from 17 to 18 hours each. 
Wherever introduced this elementary 
course in the use of reference books 
should be préscribed; but an advanced 
course of bibliography, consisting of 
another year’s work, as an elective, 
might be given if desired. 

As a summary, we should have relief 
for the librarians, assistance for the 
teachers, and a permanent benefit for 
the students. 


The public library holds for the child 
the gift of opportunity—the opportu- 
nity of learning his own capabilities 
before it is too late for him to profit by 
the knowledge. No matter what na- 
ture may have intended him to be— 
poet, novelist, artist, inventor, skilled 
mechanic, daring explorer, patient man 
of science—there is in even the small- 
est library something that will reveal 
him to himself, and set his feet in the 
paths nature meant him to tread.—Ex. 
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What Can the Library Best Do for 
Children? 


Mary Conover, Children’s librarian, Detroit 
public library 


The earliest movement toward special 
care for children by the Detroit library 
was made in 1887, when 600 books were 
sent to the high school for use in class 
work, and for circulation in the homes 
of the pupils. So satisfactory were the 
results of this experiment, that its scope 
has gradually been extended through 
all the grammar schools. The books 
have been selected by a committee of 
school principals and the librarian, and 
are primarily designed, not so much to 
aid in school work as to furnish books 
children would like to take home and 
read. These little libraries circulate 
from the schools, sending their benefi- 
cent influence into homes once wrapped 
in sordid dullness. Many children are 
in this way led to wish for more read- 
ing, which can be had through the pos- 
session and use of a library card. 

Teachers testify that the books taken 
home from the school libraries have, in 
some instances, changed the habits of 
entire families, serving as an introduc- 
tion to the public library, and to some 
appreciation of its advantages. 

- There are 4850 books in use in grades 
below the high school. These are — 
packed in boxes containing 50 each, and 
are returned to the library every three 
months for exchange. Teachers are 
gaining an appreciation of the value of 
the reading habit to their pupils, and 
take increasing pains to circulate the 
books placed in their care. 

With the disappearance of the idea 
that the major part of a teacher’s duty 
was hearing lessons from a book, came 
the library’s opportunity to take an ac- 
tive part in the work of education. The 
broadening conception of the teacher’s 
office, with the desire for correllation 
and concentration of studies, so that 
geography, history, grammar and litera- 
ture should concern themselves with re- 
lated aspects of the same subject, called 
for such an amount of supplementary 
reading on the part of both teachers and 
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pupils, as to tax to the utmost the skill 
andability of thelibrary assistants. The 
opening of a reference reading room, 
in 1893, gave the library ability to cope 
with the demands made uponit. Here 
books of reference were always at hand, 
and those in charge were ready to guide 
anyone in their use, and lead to other 
sources of knowledge. Teachers spend 
many hours here, opening avenues of 
learning for their pupils to walk in; ac- 
quainting themselves thoroughly with 
the resources of the library, and select- 
ing material for the use of their own 
particular charges. The force that the 
reference room has become in the edu- 
cational work of the city of Detroit is 
beyond calculation. 

As the new methods in education 
reached upward from the kindergarten, 
and downward from the high school, 
untilthey embraced all grades, increased 
facilities were needed to meet the fresh 
requirements thus created. 

We try to make our room a sort of 
training school in the use of all that the 
library generously offers. Our oppor- 
tunities for giving personal assistance 
are mainly along two lines: choosing 
for boys and girls books to their taste, 
and helping them find materials for 
school work; and furnishing teachers 
with books and articles for use in direct 
teaching, or to enhance the interest of 
a proposed lesson. 

This branch of our work has been 
greatly facilitated by two admirable 
lists, made at great expense of time and 
labor by my associate, Mr Gronkowski. 
The one is an index of what our shelves 
contain of poems on festivals, nature, 
flowers, animals, etc., in books and 
bound periodicals; the other shows our 
resources in biography and biographi- 
cal sketches. Both are arranged after 
the manner of a card catalog. We have 
also a list of stories about festivals, na- 
ture, flowers, children of different coun- 
tries, and plays and entertainments for 
children’s holiday use. A number of 
printed lists on special subjects, issued 
by other libraries, we have used with 
good results, among others, Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas reading, issued by 
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Cleveland and Milwaukee public libra- 
ries; history of the United States, by 
Mrs Elmendorf, of Buffalo, and a list of 
fiction relating to the different periods 
of American history, compiled in Pough- 
keepsie. One of our most valued auxil- 
iaries is Sargent’s Reading for the young, 
which in its latest edition, with its sub- 
ject index, we use constantly. 

A teacher of Cleveland has published 
a valuable pamphlet giving supplemen- 
tary reading on every subject studied by 
third grade children, with books for 
teachers’ preparatory work. This we 
have used with benefit. Miss Hewins’ 
list of books for boys and girls in the 
Hartford public library is so arranged, 
grouping together books on onesubject, 
whether fiction or not, as to be of gen- 
eral service. Special lists, such as these 
catalogs, and all agencies that increase 
the librarian’s readiness in the use of her 
material, add greatly to her efficiency. 

Children who hold cards in the De- 
troit library must be at least 12 years 
old, but anyone who can read may use 
the room, and many children under 12, 
draw books on their parents’ cards. 
Only those who can read are allowed to 
go to the shelves, but the very young 
readers often make as much havoc, by 
their aimless handling of books, as those 
who cannot read at all. On this ac- 
count, as well as for the convenience of 
all concerned, we have considered put- 
ting all the books suited to very young 
children by themselves. 

We are collecting and preparing pic- 
tures for scrapbooks, one of which, at 
least, will be devoted to the little ones. 
Our room is not large enough to admit 
of much direct work with children, such 
as reading to them, explaining pictures 
or giving lectures. The latter has been 
successfully tried at Pratt institute li- 
brary, when lectures to assembled chil- 
dren, on subjects designed to arouse 
theirinterest in science, led to the great- 
est enthusiasm and a continued interest 
in books on birds, animals, and other 
children of nature. 

We permit no conversation nor visit- 
ing in ourroom, and as far as the restless- 
ness of youth will allow, absolute quiet is 
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insisted upon. We regard it as an im- 
portant factor in our work to create and 
maintain an atmosphere of studious leis- 
ure. It is not considered wise to at- 
tempt discipline. We have found that 
it interferes with the proper discharge 
of our duties, and robs the room of its 
desirable air of dignity and repose. 
After sufficient reminder has been given 
to forgetfulness, offenders are requested 
to withdraw. That boys and girls in- 
tend. to behave is always taken for 
granted, and the remembrance of only 
the most flagrant misdemeanors is car- 
ried from one visit to another. 

A matter which gives us great con- 
cern is the disorder and ill-treatment 
to which the open shelves subject our 
books; in the care of these our attain- 
ments are far below our ideals. It is 
not only the vexation which an or- 
derly person must suffer that causes us 
uneasiness, but the query whether chil- 
dren who handle so many volumes with- 
out responsibility will ever come to re- 
gard the book which has given them 
pleasure or profit with respectful care, 
to say nothing of the reverential affec- 
tion of the true book lover. 

In our efforts to do good work with 
the children, by far the most active co- 
operative influence is that of the day- 
school teacher. Many a request for 
books is prefaced with the remark: 
Teacher read us some of that and I 
want to finish it, or, Teacher says that 
is a good book. Some teachers make 
out lists of books for their children to 
read, or meet them in our room and 
show them how to use it, and commend 
them to our care. A few Sunday-school 
teachers have shown the same interest, 
as well as leaders of industrial clubs and 
classes, and teachers of night schools, 
even to the extent of becoming surety 
for their charges. These instances open 
up great possibilities for us. 

What has been said thus far applies 
almost exclusively to school children, 
and those brought up in sheltered 
homes. But it is our privilege to reach 
and benefit others—errand boys, news- 
boys, bootblacks, street boys, and idlers. 
These come to us in the long winter 
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evenings. They are restless and vola- 
tile, lacking concentrated interest in 
anything, and present us with the prob- 
lem of helping them without interfering 
with the good of any. I do not men- 
tion the girls of this class, for as a rule 
they do not care to read, or if they do 
read, they consider our simple books far 
beneath them. Doubtless they madea 
beginning by asking for “the book, East 
Lynne,” or ‘The Two Orphans,” and 
have gone on from one sensational 
novel to another. Hundreds of cash 
girls are employed within a few blocks 
of the library, but we do not reach them. 
Cash boys, messenger boys, drivers of 
delivery wagons and the like, as well as 
boys learning trades, come to us in some 
number and spend the spare moments 
of their noon hour or part of their even- 
ing leisure in the library, reading books 
or periodicals.- Self-respecting, digni- 
fied boys they are, in the main, using 
the Children’s department until they 
outgrow it, and with a reading habit 
well formed, passing to the lifelong use 
of other departments of the library. 

So much has been said about chil- 
dren’s literature, and said admirably, 
that it seems unnecessary to add any- 
thing in that line, yet as the selection of 
books to offer them is at the very foun- 
dation of any good which the library 
can do for children, I cannot forbear ° 
touching briefly upon the subject. Sto- 
ries, as a mode of thinking, are the nat- 
ural intellectual process for children. 
Thetendency isto make children’s books 
melodramatic instead of thoughtful; a 
series of more or less vivid pictures fol- 
low one another with as little regard to 
verisimilitude and as little cohesion as 
the acts of a spectacular play, or else 
the writer paints a subtle portrait of 
some unusual child in unusual relations. 
Subtlety is lost on children. Perhaps 
while writing about children the author 
plays cleverly to his grown-up audience. 
Children are led by admiring elders to 
read books of the latter sort, but they 
rarely choose them without prompting. 
Between these two extremes there is a 
modicum of excellent literature which 
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gives wholesale pleasure to the youth- 
tul readers. 

Narratives of the facts and happen- 
ings, and outer incidents of life; 

“Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hairbreadth ’scapes,” 
are so much healthier for youth than 
stories dealing with passion and emotion 
that a too limited pasture-land seems 
preferable to a larger one containing 
noxious weeds—say unlimited choice of 
modern and most modern fiction from 
a public library. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be denied that there is little in juve- 
nile fiction conducive to spiritual and 
mental growth. Inan ideal state of af- 
fairs parents, older friends, and teach- 
ers, reading the works of the masters, 
share suitable portions with the chil- 
dren. But the actual conditions are far 
from ideal and there is a large field for 
those who are trying to supply this 
discriminating choice by stories from 
ancient and modern classics with selec- 
tions from the literature itself. 

A possible danger in a special depart- 
ment for children is that they should be 
kept in childish things too long, and 
their growth be stunted thereby. Hap- 
pily the danger is not inevitable, and 
may be avoided by providing the most 
bracing food that can be assimilated, 
both intellectual and moral. Certain 
tests can be applied to all books chosen 
for the shelves from current juvenile 
literature, or from the great storehouses 
of printed books, ancient and modern. 
Whatever appeals to the normal child’s 
interest, and is within his comprehen- 
sion, whether of science, or travel, or 
history, or fiction, could be put in their 
hands. 

I conceive the touchstone of all books 
for children to be embodied in the fol- 
lowing questions: Is the subject a whole- 
some one? Is it handled with moral 
integrity? Is inherent truthfulness pre- 
served? Isthestyle simple, direct,and 
lucid? Does it possess the quality of 
interest for the young mind? Books 
of this kind, whether written for chil- 
dren, for the general reader, or for spe- 
cialists, will stimulate growth until the 
reading public of the future will breathe 


a purer intellectual atmosphere, and re- 
quire a mental pm&bulum suited to a finer 
taste than has ever been the case in the 
past. And the children’s department of 
the library will be, not a place where 
books written for children are kept and 
circulated, but one where the library 
takes care to provide everything in its 
power for the education and develop- 
ment of children. 





Some Statistics on Children’s 
Reading 


On May 1 the Woman’s contempo- 
rary club of Redlands, Cal., gave a Li- 
brary day. The program was in charge 
of Antoinette M. Humphreys, librarian 
of the A. K. Smiley public library, who 
gave the main paper of the afternoon 
upon Library development, illustrated 
by mounted pictures of library build- 
ings. 

Shorter papers were also given by 
Miss Fall, teacher of history in the 
high school, and by Rev. F. F. Johnson, 
rector of St Paul’s church, who spoke 
upon the Value of a public library ina 
community. 

In the course of the paper by Miss 
Fall some interesting statistics were 
given. She had previously given to the 
pupils of the high school the follow- 
ing questions, which were to be handed 
in without writers’ names, so that they 
would feel free to answér frankly. 

1 Name books, exclusive of school 
texts, that you have read since last 
September. 

2 What works of fiction do you like 
best? 

3 Have you a favorite character in 
history or fiction? If so state it. 

4 Have youa favorite poem? If so 
what. 

5 Do you think that trashy litera- 
ture is read by any of our high school 
pupils, and if so in how many cases? 

6 For how long a time consecutively 
can you read a historical work with 
pleasure? 

7 Do you visit the public library on 
an average once a week? 

8 Have you a public library card? 








‘ 
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One of the answers to the first ques- 
tion I send in its full length because of 
its being so good a list. 

Norse myths; two other books on 
Norse literature and history (names 
forgotten); Nameless nobleman; Pres- 
ent idea of God; With Christ; Standish 
of Standish; Twice told tales; Mosses 
from an old manse; Whittier’s poems; 
many of Southey’s poems; Federalist; 
Byways in Europe; Roundabout jour- 
neys; two of James Freeman Clarke’s 
books; Life of Patrick Henry; Irving’s 
Columbus, 2v.; tv. of Scribner’s his- 
tory; Les Miserables; Life of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli; Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico. 

In no. 2 Scott’s novels were the choice 
of 15, Ben Hur of 12, and Miss Alcott 
of 12; the others were more or less 
scattering. 

3 Washington, Napoleon, and Lin- 
coln led respectively. 

4 Evangeline was the choice of the 
majority. 

5 Many knew of no cases, but in 
general the answer was “‘very few.” 

6 In the majority of cases the answer 
was “until book is finished,” but two or 
three frankly stated that they could do 
it ‘no time at all.” 

7 More than one-half answered in 
the affirmative. 

8 More than two-thirds had library 
cards; only one had never been inside 
the library. 

As Redlands is a town of nearly 5000 
inhabitants, and the high school has 
150 pupils, these answers show what the 
public library can do to elevate the lit- 
erary tone. I noticed that the lovers 
of Ivanhoe and Ben’Hur were all hold- 
ers of library cards, while the M. J. 
Holmes contingency were, without ex- 
ception, not members. 

Our reference room is familiarly 
spoken of by the pupils as the Student’s 
room, and indeed they have a right to 
claim it, for they use it constantly. 

ANTOINETTE M. HuMPHREYS. 
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A Boy’s Library Spirit 
The following from a correspondent 
in the Cleveland public library, one of 
the most successful libraries in the coun- 
try, is worthy of note, and we give our 
readers the benefit of it. 


We had occasion a few days ago to fill’a 
vacancy in the accountant’s department, and 
preferring, if possible, to do so from our staff of 
pages, we looked over the eligibles and decided 
to advance a sixteen-year-old boy who had 
been in charge of the fiction shelves. 

His successor was noticed, the first day of 
his new assignment, to refer often to some slips 
of paper, and the assistant in charge, not ac- 
customed to dilly-dallying, finaily inquired into 
the meaning of his frequent stops, and was 
handed the inclosed, which the boy explained 
“had been given him by the other boy for 
pointers.” 

OUTLINE OF DAILY WORK. 


It is generally best to get to work Io or 15 
minutes before time to open the library. 

You register at 8:30 and go into the alcove, 
meet the ladies with a smile and a pleasant 
good morning. Open the windows and let in 
some fresh air. 

Before putting up your books look them over 
carefully to see that there are no loose pages or 
writing in them. Put them up in order under 
the authors, 

It is best to look on the title-page for the 
author until you become acquainted with the 
books, and know where each belongs. 

After getting all the books up read some 
shelves. Read on the average about three 
cases each day. 

Keep the alcove as tidy as possible. 

Keep the books in the open rack as straight 
as you can. 

Have a pleasant smile for everybody. 

Keep scraps of paper off the floor. 

Don’t lose your temper when you see a lady 
pull down half a shelf of books and leave them 
scattered about. 

Learn to use the catalog and shelf list. 

Learn the reserve postal orders and look 
over the shelves once in a while for them. 

Learn to know the good books of your alcove. 

Keep the open rack full of the latest books 
not called for by cards; and a whole lot of 
other things you will learn gradually. 


There are many elements of a suc- 
cessful man in one who has such point- 
ers to give, as there are also in one who 
follows them. 
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THis number of PusLiic LIBRARIES 
will be the last until the issue for Octo- 
ber. Many of our readers have not yet 
learned that there are no numbers for 
August and September, so we feel 
called on again to remind them of that 
fact. We hope every library worker 
will have a respite from all other library 
matters some time during the heated 
term, and thereby gain new strength, 
through rest, to take up again the work 
which, of all others, seems to us to offer 
the largest field for personal effort and 
usefulness. 


Tuis number of Pusiic LIBRARIES is 
given up mostly to the discussion of 
topics of interest to teachers in relation 
to their work as it touches librarians and 
libraries. The Library section of the 
National educational association will 
hold its meeting this month at Los An- 
geles, and the indications point to an 
increased interest on the part of teach- 
ers as to its work. The object before 
this organization will not be attained 
until a mutual interest and understand- 
ing between teachers and librarians 
grows up and bears fruit in mutual help- 
fulness and sympathy. Neither work- 
ing alone cag.-accomplish all he would, 
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nor indeed all he should, for the chil- 
dren of the public schools; but work- 
ing together cordially and earnestly, 
there is room for expectations of great 
things for the boys and girls for whom 
they labor. 


AN apt expression of the value of the 
influence that is exerted by the coming 
together of library workers every year 
in the A. L. A. meeting is found in the 
following, taken from the report of a 
bright library girl, who attended an A. 
L. A. meeting for the first time at the 
recent Atlanta conference, to her trus- 
tees on her return: 

In reviewing the work of the convention the 
great benefit seems to have been not so much 
in the actual number of facts that I carried 
away, as in the enthusiasm and better under- 
standing of the work that it gave, and I wish to 
thank the trustees for the privilege of that week 
in Atlanta, and all it meant to me. 

If more trustees could be made to 
see and realize the valuable truth ex- 
pressed in the above, there is no doubt 
that greater interest would be taken by 
them in the work which many librarians 
are trying to do; more trustees as well 
as library workers would be found at 
library meetings, and a general better- 
ment of library conditions all round 
would result. 


OnE of the most important sugges- 
tions made at the recent meeting of the 
A. L. A. was the one calling for a com- 
mittee to arrange for the preparation 
of a Handbook of American libraries. 
There is no real authentic source of in- 
formation regarding libraries in this 
country in existence. Scarcely a week 
goes by that there is not a call at this 
office for the very information which 
such a_ publication should include. 
There is a great deal in print concern- 
ing libraries and their conditions, which 
is absolutely incorrect, and yet it is the 
only thing available in taking a basis 
for the discussion of library conditions. 

There ought not to be any great 
amount of difficulty in getting together 
the material for the work contemplated. 
It should be carefully done, and by 
those interested and thoroughly com- 
petent to do it. This would call for 
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local compilers, and there can be no 
question but that the best results can 
be thus obtained. 

The California state library associa- 
tion (and not the State library as has 
been reported) has in preparation a 
handbook of California libraries, to be 
issued shortly. This cannot fail to be 
of great interest and value. It might 
be expedient to place the preparation 
of the general handbook in the hands 
of the different state associations, there- 
by arousing general interest in its prep- 
aration, and at the same time assuring 
more accurate information from those 
libraries on whose conditions reports 
will be made. 

A competent member or members of 
the A. L. A. might then be chosen to 
edit the work, and the Publishing sec- 
tion put its seal upon it as an authentic 
statement of affairs in the library field 
in America. 


In the reports of library extension 
over the country there is one phase of 
the matter which seems to us of doubt- 
ful wisdom, and that is the great effort 
that is being made in many instances 
to erecta library building the first thing. 
While on general principles it is a good 
thing to own a library building, partic- 
ularly if it is a gift to the town, there 
are instances where its possession has 
proven exactly the contrary. We have 
seen instances lately where the interest 
in the project of opening a public library 
has been allowed to cool, and often die 
out, while mistaken people in charge 
have held fast to the idea that a build- 
ing was a first necessity, and have worn 
out patience and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject by trying to get money enough to 
build or buy that which was only the 
receptacle for the chief object. 

There is danger, also, where the build- 
ing is provided first, of its being a more 
expensive affair than the situation will 
warrant, and the library itself will suffer 
on account of it. We were told recently 
by a librarian, who had moved her library 
into a beautiful new building owned by 
the town, of the crying need that existed 
for new books, appliances, assistants, a 
card catalog, etc., but none of these 
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could be had because it took so much 
of their means to care for, heat, and 
light the new building that there was 
no money left for the other things. It 
is needless to say that her own salary 
was meager. Where a debt has been 
assumed for a building, unmindful of 
these more important things, the situa- 
tion is always deplorable, and the li- 
brary often a burden. 

Then, too, in an untried community, 
with an untrained library patronage, no 
correct idea of the real needs in accom- 
modations can be formed. It will save 
endless regret, and will furnish some 
facts on which to plan, if the library it- 
self is started in temporary quarters. 
The situation develops, the strong and 
weak places in the plans are discovered, 
experience and observation will make 
clear necessities, and after a while a 
building suited to the needs of the com- 
munity can beerected. This inthe end 
will be found much more satisfactory 
than first securing a library building 
and trying to fit library needs to its 
capacity, an almost impossible thing 
to do satisfactorily. 


THE awakened interest on the part of 
library trustees at this time in the ef- 
fectiveness of the work of their libraries 
is one of the most hopeful signs in li- 
brary progress. Librarians can only 
gain in every way by doing all they can 
to foster and direct this interest. No 
amount of enthusiasm and technical 
knowledge will supply the lack that 
comes from an indifferent or unin- 
formed board of trustees. No board 
interested in the library will long re- 
main hampered by an indifferent or in- 
competent librarian. The conditions 
are every day becoming more active, 
and librarians and trustees drawing 
nearer to the work they have in com- 
mon, and to a better understanding of 
the aims and efforts of each other. 
The unworthy and unprepared will 
gradually be eliminated, and the library 
freed from these hindrances will take 
its place in every community large or 
small—the source of light and helpful- 
ness and happiness to every element of 
society. ; 
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Instruction in Use of Catalogs and 
Reference Books in Normal 
' , Schools 
Ange. V. Milner, Normal, III. 


There is a great deal now said by and 
for teachers on the subject of literature 
in schools, and school libraries and 
children’s reading seems to be looked 
on as synonymous terms, judging from 
the discussions at teachers’ associations 
and in educational journals. Reading 
for children is receiving no more con- 
sideration than it deserves, but the use 
of books as tools does not have its pro- 
portionate share of attention. 

There is no better opportunity for 
teaching this use of books than in a 
normal school. The students are of 
widely varying degrees of scholarship; 
some from country schools where they 
knew no books but their text-books, 
the school dictionary, and the Bible and 
almanac usually found in their homes; 
others from cultured households and 
themselves high school graduates, to 
whom the contents of a library are 
familiar acquaintances. There are all 
varieties between these extremes, but 
nearly all agree in being exceedingly 
earnest and anxious to accomplish as 
much as possible for a definite end. 

The school curriculum gives much 
opportunity for the students to become 
acquainted with books and libraries. 
Besides the classes in English literature, 
and the interest in good reading aroused 
by some of the faculty, normal schools 
teach the subject of children’s literature, 
and also the books to be used in pre- 
senting lessons in history, science, etc., 
to children. This instruction includes 
both the best books for these purposes 
and the methods of using them, thus 
something about using books as tools. 
All the studies in the course are taught 
in such a way as to require more or less 
reference work; and when the student 
reaches the dignity of a “‘pupil-teacher”’ 
he comes to the library to prepare the 
lessons he is to teach. 

How they manage where there is no 
librarian I do not know, probably at 
great inconvenience to both pupils and 
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faculty. Where there is a librarian in- 
struction of some sort must needs be 
given in the nature of the case, for there 
are the books and there are the stu- 
dents, and some of the latter are help- 
less. If a boy doesn’t know how to 
turn the leaves of a book, what can you 
do but show him? And when he thinks 
that is the only way to find his point 
you naturally introduce him to the in- 
dex. 

As far as practicable we try to teach 
whenever we give assistance, much to 
the disapproval of one young girl, who 
told a neighboring librarian that ‘at 
the normal school they gave the people 
the books and made them find the things 
in them themselves.” 

Knowing the difficulty of finding time 
to reply to lists of questions I have not 
sent out any, but shall report what I 
know from having previously talked 
with normal school librarians, from ex- 
amining normal school catalogs, and 
from my own experience. 

Organized instruction in reference 
work and the use of the library seems 
to vary greatly in different normal 
schools. Some catalogs do not even 
mention a librarian, in others the place 
is filled by a teacher or clerk. One 
catalog made no mention of library in- 
struction, but I had been told by the 
librarian of the practical training done 
there. 

Besides the individual help constantly 
given in the library as occasion demands 
it, there is instruction in various normal 
schools by printed circulars, by talks to 
the students, and by what might be 
termed an apprentice system in the 
library. One method or another, or 
all, are used according to the school 
and the conditions, and I suppose no 
two schools do any part of the work in 
quite the same way. 

The little circulars contain the library 
rules and regulations, and are particu- 
larly useful in keeping the careless stu- 
dents up to the mark, and in showing 
the timid ones the extent of their priv- 
ileges. 

Talks by the librarian to the new stu- 
dents give them the same information 
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that the folder does, and interests them 
in coming tothe library. Further talks 
are given, sometimes in the library to 
whatever students choose to come, 
sometimes at general assembly, and 
sometimes to classes as a regular part 
of the school course. Where the at- 
tendance on these talks is voluntary it 
is usually large, and the young people 
seem hungry for the information. In 
at least one school where the library 
lessons were a part of the course, the 
students were given talks and also ques- 
tions to look up in the library, in order 
that they might have the information 
directly illustrated by laboratory prac- 
tice. 

Laboratory practice is carried out 
more fully in the various forms of the 
apprentice system. This again is vol- 
untary or obligatory according to the 
school. 

The difficulty of requiring this work 
in many normal schools is that the 
course is already so heavy that most of 
the students have neither time nor 
_ strength for anything more. At the 
Illinois state normal school we are try- 
ing to meet the difficulty in this way. 
The students assemble every noon for 
what are called general exercises. Dur- 
ing the early part of the fall term I at- 
tended some of the general exercises 
and gave in all eight or ten ten-minute 
talks. I told them the library rules 
and privileges, instructed them in the 
use of cyclopedias, dictionaries, indexes, 
and contents’ tables, talked about how 
to handle books, and gave other such 
elementary instruction. Laboratory 
work was chiefly furnished by the refer- 
ences in connection with their own les- 
sons. They flocked for that as soon as 
I told them about the pictures and 
magazine articles that would help them 
in their geography work. 

During the winter term I have given 
three of these talks every week; one to 
the senior class, one to the junior class, 
and one to the lower classes, adapting 
them to the abilities, studies, and re- 
quirements of the several divisions. 
They are all made as practical as pos- 
sible, teaching the use of the catalogs 
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and magazine indexes, giving sugges- 
tions on preparing lessons for teaching, 
and looking up references for themes, 
etc. Indeed some ofsthe talks are so 
elemental that one of the faculty, after 
hearing me explain the title-page, copy- 
right, contents’ table, and index to a 
room full of students, said: I suppose 
you do find need of telling them just 
such things. I think that people who 
are accustomed to books often fail to 
realize how much ignorance there is on 
such points, and to what disadvantage 
many a beginner works in consequence. 

Further taiks will cover the purchase 
and care of a school library, and also its 
use as far as reference work is con- 
cerned. 

At the summer terms sometimes held 
by our institution, I have lectured in- 
formally on these latter subjects. In 
order to have much of an attendance at 
these lectures, I have found it necessary 
to hold them at an hour when no other 
subject was being taught. The teach- 
ers would attend a class on teaching 
arithmetic, or something of that kind, in 
preference every time, but when they 
once came to the library talks they 
would beinterested, ask questions, come 
again, and sometimes write for informa- 
tion afterwards. A little regular instruc- 
tion in the library asa part of the school 
course is accomplished in some nor- 
mals, and certainly comes nearest to the 
ideal way of preparing the young teach- 
ers for the care and use of their own 
school libraries. In some places each 
member of the senior class is on duty 
in the library an hour a day for a cer- 
tain number of weeks; regular duties 
are assigned, and the students have 
the opportunity to become acquainted 
with simple library methods. But other 
courses, ours among the number, are 
already too heavy to make it practi- 
cable to add any further requirements. 
In ours and in some other schools those 
students who have time and inclination 
are taken as apprentices. They always 
become interested, always profit by it, 
and some of them are helpful. At first 
their blunders and inexactness are very 
tantalizing to the librarian when they 
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are given any routine work. Buta few 
of them prove to be intelligent, quick, 
handy, and already familiar with books. 
These are trained into the student as- 
sistants, who, at their best, are a most 
desirable addition to a library staff, 
but be careful to take only the best for 
that position. The second and third 
rate ones quickly make one understand 
the college librarian who said that stu- 
dent assistants did not make a staff, but 
only a poor sort of a crutch. 

Besides the satisfaction of helping 
young people who are so earnest and 
appreciative, is the further reward of 
knowing the good that they themselves 
do when they go out as teachers. It is 
pathetic to hear of the bookless condi- 
tion that our country school teachers 
find, and the devotion and ingenuity 
with which they meet it; and after 
awhile their graduates come to us, show- 
ing plainly the good results of the ef- 
forts of their teachers and our former 
students. 


A Railroad Official’s Interest in 
Libraries 


Editor Pustic LIBRARIES: 

I was much interested in reading the 
account in the June number of PusLic 
LipRARIES of the substantial aid Mr St 
John has rendered Mrs Heard in her 
work along the Seaboard air line. 
Although the plan of traveling libraries 
has not been adopted by western rail- 
roads, to my knowledge, yet there has 
been some good work done along this 
line by at least one western railroad 
official. 

I want to tell you what one of my di- 
rectors, J. W. Kendrick, general mana- 
ger of the Northern Pacific railroad, 
has done. While Mr Kendrick is a very 
generous man he is so unostentatious 
in his giving that I doubt whether many, 
if any, of his friends know what he has 
done for his employés in this direction. 

Early last fall it occurred to him that 
much good could be accomplished by 
placing the right kind of books in the 
hands of his employés and other peo- 
ple along his railroad. Mr Kendrick, 
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after talking the matter over carefully, 
first purchased a library of about 200v. 
and presented it to Roslyn, Wash., a 
small mining town on the Northern 
Pacific. This gift was made without 
restrictions, and the books are now cir- 
culating from a reading room recently 
opened. You can easily see the influ- 
ence free circulation of good books has 
had upon this rough mining town, whose 
principal attractions heretofore were 
saloonsandcardrooms. Thereare maga- 
zines and newspapers on file there. At 
Mr Kendrick’s suggestion, and I think 
it a wise one, the books are mainly fic- 
tion, especially mining stories and sto- 
ries of the west, a few elementary works 
on mining, and a few books relating to 
topics of the day, notably books on the 
Philippines, Cuba, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

In addition to this gift to the town of 
Roslyn Mr Kendrick interested the 
Northern Pacific Beneficial association 
in the matter of libraries for employés 
of the road. This association owns 
and conducts two railroad hospitals at 
Brainerd, Minn., and Missoula, Mont., 
respectively. These hospitals are open 
to employés of the Northern Pacific 
who are sick or injured in the service 
of the road. It was not a difficult mat- 
ter for Mr Kendrick to secure from the 
Beneficial association $500 to spend 
for books for the Brainerd and Missoula 
hospitals. The libraries are of the same 
general character as the Roslyn library, 
fiction predominating, and books on 
railroads substituted for books on min- 
ing. It is almost needless to say that 
these books have been enjoyed to the 
fullest extent. I have had letters from 
the surgeons in charge expressing the 
greatest satisfaction and delight in their 
libraries. 

There isa large field for library work- 
ers among the railroad men and inhab- 
itants of towns along these western 
railroads, and I trust that in some way 
other officials may have their interest 
arousedand carry along the work which 
Mr Kendrick has so well begun. 

JEess1E McMILLAN. 

Minneapolis Athenzeum. 
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Library lectures 


A course of elementary lectures on 
library subjects has been arranged in 
connection with the meeting of the 
Ohio library association at Toledo. 
They will be under the direction of W. 
H. Brett, of the Cleveland public li- 
brary. 

Two or more of the lectures will be 
included in the program of the meet- 
ings of Aug. g and 10, and the remain- 
ing ones on Aug.1t. The lectures will 
be as follows: 

Introductory remarks, W. H. Brett. 

1 The library field, Miss Doren, Day- 
ton public library. 

2 The library spirit, Miss Eastman, 
Cleveland public library. 

3 Book-buying and trade bibliogra- 
phies, Charles Orr, Case library, Cleve- 
land. 

4,5,6 Accession shelf-list—Classifi- 
cation—Cataloging, Miss Crawford, 
Dayton public library, and Miss Tyler, 
Cleveland public library. 

7 Charging systems, Miss Wood, 
Cincinnati public library. 

8 Contact with the public, Miss 
Pierce, Cleveland public library. 

g Use of reference books, Mrs Vir- 
ginia O. Rickey, formerly reference li- 
brarian Cleveland public library. 

The intention is to discuss briefly 
these fundamental questions for the 
benefit of beginners, or of those who 
wish to review, to emphasize the neces- 
sity of discipline, accuracy, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of library methods, 
and to suggest the importance and 
value of the work of the regular library 
schools. Further suggestions in regard 
to the program are invited. A question 
box will be arranged and all are invited 
to send in practical questions in advance 
of the meeting in order to afford time 
for their consideration. It is hoped 
that the lectures will prove of interest 
to library trustees as outlining some of 
the elementary qualifications for library 
work. The lectures are free. 

Rosinson Locke, President. 
CHARLES ORR, Secretary. 
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A Co-operative List of Incunabula 


Editor of PusLic LIBRARIES: 

Dear Sir: Among the matters dis- 
cussed at the Atlanta conference was 
included (as you may remember) the 
codperative work undertaken (among 
other things) to procure a Hand list of 
incunabula (limiting the date to books 
printed prior to 1501) owned by col- 
leges, libraries, and private owners in 
America. 

This list is intended to be a contribu- 
tion to the exhibition or quincentenary 
celebration to be held at Mainz (Ger- 
many) in memory of John Gutenberg. 

Till this work was entered upon it 
was hardly imagined what a wealth of 
incunabula there isin America. I have 
at the present time heard from five 
sources only, and the number of vol- 
umes already exceeds 1500. Many lists 
are being prepared by different libra- 
rians, and Samuel P. Avery and others 
are interesting themselves to obtain 
the names of volumes in the possession 
of private persons. One private owner 
has furnished me a list of 400 incu- 
nabula owned by himself. Others are 
sending in lists of from one to a dozen 
volumes preserved in among their li- 
brary treasures. 

The only object of the handslist is 
that students and others may know 
where these treasures are, so that if in - 
editing valuable books it becomes nec- 
essary to consult these volumes, it may 
be possible to go to the best specimens 
if the library owners will allow colla- 
tion or examination of their treasures. 

In order that those who are prepar- 
ing these lists may know exactly what 
is desired, will you give me space to 
say that what we want is a tabulated 
statement giving the following particu- 
lars: 

1 Author. 

2 Title of the work in full. 

3 Date of publication. 

4 Place of publication or press. 

5 Bibliographical reference, e. g., 
Hain 818; or e. g., Panzer tome I, page 
177, no. 176. 

6 Notes. 
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I beg to repeat the request that I 
made when speaking on this subject at 
Atlanta. If the work is to be as valu- 
able as it can be made I trust that all 
librarians having in their own charge, 
or having knowledge where incunabula 
are to be found, will be kind enough to 
communicate with me at the earliest 
possible date, giving me such particu- 
lars as they can, and at least the names 
and addresses of persons with whom I 
may communicate upon the subject. I 
should like to see this hana list cred- 
itable to America and worthy of the 
important subject with which it deals. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun THOMSON. 


Library Schools 
Drexel 
The following persons have com- 
pleted the library course at Drexel in- 


stitute and received diplomas June 9: 


Alvaretta Porter Abbott Laura Beil Hixson 
Grace Peckham Baldwin 
Roberta Bolling 

Louise Frances Buhrman ° 
Virginia Carter Castleman 
Copper Gregory Dickson, 


A. B, 
Edith Newlin Gawthrop 
Margaret Hill Hilles, A. B. 


Miss Castleman wrote the words for 
the commencement song of the insti- 
tuté. 

The following positions will be filled 
by graduates of this class: 

Grace P. Baldwin, cataloger, Worces- 
ter county law library, Worcester, Mass. 

Marjorie L.. Holmes, cataloger, public 
library, Washington, D.C. 

Margaret H. Hilles and Roberta Boll- 
ing, catalogers, Haverford college li- 
brary, Haverford, Pa. 

Annie F. Petty, librarian State normal 
school library, Greensboro, N. C. 

Nine of the graduates have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of catalogers now 
reorganizing the library of the univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

ALIcE B. KROEGER. 


Marjorie Louisa Holmes 
Elizabeth Sage Ingersoll 
Hetty Stuart Johnson 
Annie F. Petty 

Flora B. Roberts 
Marion Estes Stanger 
Virginia Weeks 


The Wisconsin summer library school 
opens July 3, with a full attendance. 
Only those actively engaged in library 
work are admitted. There is not room 
to accept all who applied. 
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Library Legislation in Missouri 


The following embodies the library 
law of Missouri as recently amended 
and enacted by the legislature of that 
state. 

When 100 tax-paying voters of any 
incorporated city shall petition the 
mayor and common council, asking that 
an annual tax be levied for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a free 
public library in such incorporated city, 
and shall specify in their petition a rate 
of taxation not to exceed one mill on 
the dollar annually, and in cities of over 
100,000 inhabitants not to exceed two- 
fifths of one mill annually, on all the 
taxable property in the city, such mayor 
and common council shall direct the 
proper officer to give notice in his next 
legal notice of the annual election, or 
special election which may be called 
for the purpose of voting on such ques- 
tion, that at such election every voter 
may vote “for a — mill tax for a free 
public library,” or “against a — mill tax 
for a free public library;” specifying in 
such notice the rate of taxation men- 
tioned in said petition; and if the ma- 
jority of votes cast on such proposition 
shall be ‘‘for the tax for the free public 
library,” the tax specified in such notice 
shall be levied and collected in like 
manner with other general taxes of such 
incorporated city, and shall be known 
as the “library fund”: Provided, that 
such tax shall cease in case the legal 
voters of any such incorporated city 
shall so determine, by a majority vote, 
at any annual election held therein. 

The county court in any county 
wherein is situated an incorporated city 
containing a free public library, when- 
ever petitioned by 100 or more tax- 
paying citizens of said city, and 100 or 
more tax-paying citizens of said county 
residing outside of said city, for the use 
by the citizens of said county residing 
outside of said city, of said library, shall 
have the right to contract with the offi- 
cers of said library for such use thereof 
by said citizens of said county. residing 
outside of the city, and to appropriate 
moneys from the county revenue of 
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said county therefor; and thereafter to 
continue such contract or renewals 
thereof from year to year: Provided, 
that the annual amount so contracted 
to be paid and appropriated shall not 
exceed 3 per cent of the county revenue 
for the year out of which payment is to 
be made. 

The fact that there are cities con- 
templating voting on the establishment 
of free public libraries, and that cer- 
tain counties desire to secure the right 
to use libraries in cities, from which 
they are now barred, constitutes an 
emergency within the meaning of the 
constitution; therefore, this bill shall 
become a law from and after its passage, 


Ohio Library Commission 
Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

I have read in Pustic LipRArRIEs the 
account of my report of the Ohio State 
library commission and its work, which 
contains one statement that is mislead- 
ing. I am quoted as saying, The law 
creating the library commission of Ohio 
was passed in 1895. The governor, 
secretary of state, and librarian were 
all members ex officio. 

The law referred to was passed in 
1845, and was one of the worst that 
could have been devised for the man- 
agement of a state library. As may be 
readily inferred, it placed the library 
at the mercy of the “spoils system.” 
When the present commission took 
charge the records indicated that there 
should be 67,622 books in the library 
after making deductions for those trans- 
ferred to the law library. By actual 
count there were 47,117, a shortage of 
20,505v. that to this day remains almost 
entirely unaccounted for. 

In 1896 the law was changed, and the 
library was placed under the manage- 
ment of a board of commissioners ap- 
pointed for six years. Both political 
parties are represented on this board. 
There are no ex officio members. Under 
the new law the commission has opened 
the library to all citizens of Ohio, and 
has established a traveling library sys- 
tem that reaches every county in the 
state. C. B. GALBREATH. 
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Library Meetings 


Massachusetts— The Western Massachu- 
setts Library club held a joint meeting 
for librarians and teachers at the nor- 
mal school at Westfield, Monday, April 
10, 1899. 

The morning session opened at 10.45. 
Herbert N. Kingsbury cordially wel- 
comed the members and their guests, 
and extended an invitation from the 
people of Westfield to lunch in the Par- 
ish house of the First Congregational 
church at 12.30. 

Louis N. Wilson, librarian of the 
Clark university, Worcester, delivered 
an address on the subject, 

Is the public library doing all it can for the 
teacher? 
It was in part as follows: 

Recognizing, as we do, the value of 
books to the community, what steps are 
we taking to make them of the utmost 
benefit to those who desire to use them 
and could most profit by their use? In 
other words, what is the attitude of the 
librarian and his assistants toward the 
public at large? That there are libra- 
ries where the true spirit of the expert 
modern librarian is observable in every 
detail of administration we all know— 
you here in this district perhaps better 
than most people. But the fact still re- 
mains that in many of our large cities 
and small towns the people do not have 
that cordial feeling toward the public 
library which we all desire to see. 

I have every reason to fear that while 
some of us have been immersed in the 
details of classification schemes and the 
various matters of administration, we 
have neglected the weightier matters of 
the law. 

There should be in every library a 
good card catalog, author, title and sub- 
ject all in one alphabet, and it should 
be placed where the public can conven- 
iently use it. I have heard a promi- 
nent librarian say that until a library 
has such a catalog it should stop buy- 
ing books, and turn all its resources to 
this end, in which opinion I most heart- 
ily concur. 

We hear a great deal about codpera- 
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tion between the library and the schools. 
I wish most heartily that the teachers 
could be induced to take a more vital 
interest in the subject; that they could 
be brought to realize the fact that a 
public library belongs to the commu- 
nity taxed for its support, and that it 
can never become an integral part of 
the educational system until the teach- 
ers take a greater interest in its affairs 
than theydo at present. Are the teach- 
ers doing their whole duty in this mat- 
ter? How often is it mentioned at 
teachers’ meetings? How often do they 


confer with the librarian or his assist-. 


ants? How often do they take the li- 
brary into consideration as a factor in 
their work? 

A librarian said to me recently: 
Teachers are rather remiss, I think, in 
meeting the library half way. They 
spring their topics upon children and 
library alike, whereas if they would but 
give us some idea of the work in ad- 
vance it would be a great help to both 
librarians and scholars. Often the chil- 
dren swoop down upon us with a de- 
mand for anything and everything on 
grains, and before the library staff has 
well recovered from the shock, the de- 
mand is for material on Madison’s ad- 
ministration. Children should not be 
given a topic and told to look it up in 
the public library. It is much better 
to refer them to the particular books to 
be consulted, except, of course, in the 
case of special advanced pupils. I can- 
not think the library and the school are 
working well together when I see 10 or 
20 children in the reference room ask- 
ing the attendants for books on the 
same topic, upon which they’ve just got 
to have an essay on such and such a 
day. 

To a recent report, published by the 
education department of Great Britain, 
John J. Ogle contributes a very inter- 
esting paper on the connection between 
the public library and the public ele- 
mentary school. After describing the 


various methods in use in England and 
the United States, he sums up as fol- 
lows: 

It is clear that the educational value 
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of a public library is not limited to per- 
sons who have left school; that both 
teachers and librarians have begun to 
learn that their best work is done in co- 
operating with each other to foster and 
satisfy a craving for good books, and 
that this codperation is possible by a 
variety of methods. Probably the stage 
of experiment is not yet passed, but 
success had to so great a degree at- 
tended certain experimental methods 
that they may now be considered to 
rank among educational discoveries. 
The more important of these are: 
1 School libraries temporarily de- 
posited and occasionally changed. 
2 School deliveries of books to in- 
dividual pupils. 
3 Theteachers’ card system of loans. 
4 Class reference work. 
5 Library lessons. 
6 A children’s room at the library. 
While the libraries are by no means 
doing all they might, or all they will do 
in the years to come, for the schools, 
we must not forget that all they do has 
been evolved from the inside; neither 
the general public nor the teachers have 
given much assistance, at least not un- 
til within a very few years. All we 
know about the library comes from the 
staff. Is it not time we heard from the 
laity? What sort of political parties 
should we have if all the platforms 
were drawn up and all the nominations 
made by office-holders only, or what 
sort of churches if their affairs were left 
entirely in the hands of the bishops and 
clergy? The teachers must come to 
the aid of the community here, and just 
as men of science are expected to in- 
struct and elevate the public at large 
outside of the laboratory or the lecture 
room, so the teacher must assist in the 
cause of good books for those outside 
the schools as well as for her own pu- 
ils. 
: The librarian, on his part, should re- 
alize that this is a world of change, and 
that books are but tools to be worn out 
in the using. He should not live too 
much in the future, but provide for 
present needs, for in public opinion in 
the years to come it shall not be counted 
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to him for righteousness that he had 
valuable editions in his library, or that 
he never lost a book, but rather that he 
served the needs of his day and genera- 
tion. Above all he should be liberal in 
his ideas and courteous in bearing, with 
wide sympathies, striving to take the 
borrower’s point of view at times that 
he may realize it is not one of the car- 
dinal sins to set aside a library rule on 
occasion, when common sense demands 
it. No library can afford to ignore sug- 
gestions or criticism, and benighted in- 
deed is the community where teacher 
or scholar is denied the opportunity of 
expressing a grievance against the pub- 
lic library. 

The afternoon session opened at 2:15 
with a business meeting. Article 7, of 
the constitution, was amended to read: 
One delegate for every 15 members. 

W. I. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst 
college, in his address on A plea for the 
classics, said in part: 

Science teaching and manual training 
help to develop the imagination; but 
they alone cannot do all the work. Our 
schools must be imbued with the proper 
spirit. The more the schools turned to 
manual training the more must be done 
in an esthetic line. Morals must be 
awakened, but we all know that this 
cannot be done wholly by text-books. 
It is to be regretted that so many peo- 
ple think of education as a means for a 
livelihood. Everyone should be edu- 
cated to the best of his ability if such 
education could not be used to pecun- 
iary advantage. Our culture must teach 
self-sacrifice and restraint. Never were 
classics so needed as at the present 
time. Aclassic must have truth, beauty 
and continuity. The Hebrew scriptures 
stand in the first place in classics on ac- 
count of their incomparable veracity. 
A cultured person should be educated 
in music, art,and literature. Our schools 
are so crowded with the “three R’s,” to- 
gether with science, music, art, manual] 
training, that no new study can be 
added. Theclassics must be used along 
with other studies. 

H. H. Ballard, librarian of the Berk- 
shire athenzeum, Pittsfield, conducted 
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the question box, and lively discussion 
was called forth by some of the ques- 
tions. The opinions of many present 
were expressed in favor of allowing the 
public access to the shelves of a library. 

The last subject on the program, The 
alphabet in the schools, was considered 
in a paper of facts, being mainly statis- 
tics which George Stockwell, of North- 
ampton, had collected. The paper was 
read by Miss Winchell, assistant libra- 
rian of the Forbes library of North- 
ampton. Mr Stockwell sent to super- 
intendents or teachers, in all the towns 
of the four western counties of Massa- 
chusetts, a circular containing questions 
relative to the teaching of the alphabet 
in the schools, and as to how many pu- 
pils of seventh grade (age 12 or I3 
years) could readily use books of ref- 
erence. In the 104 towns in Western 
Massachusetts there are 67 superintend- 
ents, 52 of whom responded. All but 
13 towns teach the alphabet in its se- 
quence, all but 8 teach the use of the 
dictionary, all but 3 teach the diacrit- 
ical marks. Tests were given in Pitts- 
field and West Springfield. In the Pitts- 
field schools the alphabet is not taught 
at all, but the following facts were ob- 
tained: Grade 1, Ig papers, I perfect; 
grade 2, 37 papers, 23 perfect; grade 3, 
38 papers, 18 perfect; grade 4, 61 pa- 
pers, 34 perfect; grade 5, 30 papers, 26. 
perfect; grade 6, 35 papers, 28 perfect. 
In West Springfield the alphabet is 
taught incidentally, and the result was 
better. Nine of the towns use the re- 
formed spelling. Most towns have a 
dictionary in each room, and in many 
each child is provided with one. Many 
towns teach the use of the index as well 
as the dictionary. It was brought out 
in the discussion which followed that 
the failure of children to use a catalog 
was due to lack of practice rather than 
knowledge, and was not the fault of the 
librarian or catalog. The simpler the 
catalog, however, the easier it is to use. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the 
people of Westfield for their hospital- 
ity. 

The normal school and the new pub- 
lic library were open throughout for in- 
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spection during the day, and called 
forth words of commendation for their 
admirable appointments. 

SaRAH C, NELSON. 


Pennsylvania—The last meeting of the 
Library club before the summer recess 
was held on Monday, May 22, in the 
new lecture room of the Free library 
on Chestnut st. It was largely at- 
tended. After the formal business of 
the evening, the principal topic was the 
relation of conference experiences. 

At the request of the president, Dr 
Nolan (who was in the chair), Mr Mont- 
gomery gave in detail a résumé of the 
Atlanta and Post-conference experi- 
ences from the social side. The ‘‘perils 
and troubles” undergone were not omit- 
ted, but the thorough enjoyment of the 
expedition was enforced by the history 
laid before the meeting. 

Mr Thomson stated in detail the busi- 
ness side of the conference, especially 
dwelling upon the spurt given to co- 
operative work by the addresses which 
were delivered at Atlanta. 

Dr Nolan then took up the story, and 
with a good deal of humor and fun 
brought the story of barbecues, coon 
dances, alternations of heat and cold, 
and other troubles, to a conclusion. 

Five new members were elected, and 
the meetings of the club were adjourned 
to the fall. It is proposed to hold the 
first meeting of the next season at Bryn 
Mawr college on the invitation of Miss 
Thomas, Miss Lord, and Miss Kane. 


Riverton, N. J.—This town held high 
festival on the 25th of May, on the oc- 
casion of their new public library being 
opened tothe public. A public meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Rev. Bow- 
den Shepherd, rector of the Episcopal 
church of that town, was held in one of 
the large rooms at the Christ Church 
parish house. 

By special invitation of the managers 
of the new library, Mr Thomson, of the 
free library of Philadelphia, made an 
address on the origin of the free library 
movement in the legislation of the Brit- 
ish parliament in 1850, and the simul- 
taneous starting of the movement in 


America inthe same year. His address 
dwelt largely upon the advantages of 
free over closed shelves, and gave a ré- 
sumé of the pros and cons most usually 
advanced by the advocates and oppo- 
nents of this system. The address was 
concluded by an exhibition of a series 
of illustrated views of many of the prin- 
cipal libraries, showing the difference 
between those erected since the Vatican, 
Florence, and Leyden library buildings 
were erected with the constructions at 
Washington, Columbia, Boston, and the 
Free library of Philadelphia, enabling 
the speaker to offer a running com- 
mentary on these buildings and the 
equipments best adapted to the prompt 
and most efficient service of the public 

The audience was large and the li- 
brary talk met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

Western Massachusetts—The annual 
meeting of the Western Massachusetts 
library club was held at Amherst June 
13. Pres. Goodell, of the Massachu- 
setts agricultural college, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome; C. A. Cutter of 
Northampton, and W. I. Fletcher, gave 
reports of the Atlanta confererice; J.C. 
Dana, Springfield, spoke on the Library 
work of the National educational soci- 
ety, and a question box was conducted 
by H. H Ballard of Pittsfield. A spe- 
cial car took the members of the party 
to Riverside park at noon, where they 
had a basket lunch. At the business 
session in the afternoon the following 
officers were chosen: President, H H. 
Ballard of Pittsfield; vice-presidents, 
W. I. Fletcher of Amherst and Miss 
Dunton of North Adams; secretary, 
Miss Winchell; treasurer, Mary M. 
Robison of Amherst. The question 
box was continued by Mr Ballard, and 
Miss Hewins, of the Hartford public 
library, spoke on Books that children 
like. The following is the introduction 
of the report of the secretary, which 
was read: The Western Massachusetts 
library club, organized June 21, 1898, 
grew out of a need, realized strongly 
by a few of our most active librarians, 
of closer acquaintance with our neigh- 
bor and of sympathetic exchange of 
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experiences and codperation with the 
broader educational work of ourschools. 
We feel at the end of the first year of 
its existence that it has been one of 
pleasure and profit. The club has 52 
members. Springfield was represented 
by 12 persons, Forbes library at North- 
ampton by 11, Clark library at North- 
ampton by two, Montague by two, 
Greenfield, by three, and these towns 
by one each: Adams, Sunderland, Shel- 
burne Falls, Northfield, Amherst, North 
Amherst, Monson, Blandford, Hartford, 
Boston. 


Wisconsin—A meeting of the North 
Wisconsin traveling library association 
will be held at the Vaughn library, 
Ashland, Wis.,on Monday and Tuesday, 
July 10 and 11, 1899. 

The first session, on Monday after- 
noon at 2 o'clock, will be devoted to 
reports from the various public and 
traveling libraries in North Wisconsin, 
followed by talks on Traveling pictures, 
How to organize and manage free pub- 
lic libraries, Study clubs and libraries, 
etc. In the evening, at 8 o’clock, there 
will be a stereopticon lecture by L. E. 
Stearns, library organizer, Wisconsin 
free library commission. Subject, Pub- 
lic and traveling libraries in America. 

Tuesday morning’s session will in- 
clude talks on Children’s reading, Li- 
braries and schools, Amusement rooms, 
Rest rooms for farmers’ wives, etc., each 
topic to be followed by informal dis- 
cussion, 

All librarians, library trustees, mem- 
bers of women’s clubs, teachers, and 
other friends of education, are invited 
to attend the conference. While the 
primary object of the association is to 
create and foster traveling libraries in 
the northern part of the state, it will 
also aid in the establishment of free pub- 
lic libraries in the villages and smaller 
cities. 


Wanted— Library or bookstore position 
by a young woman, library school and 
college graduate. Some experience. 
References. Address, 1205 Springfield 
av., Urbana, III. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Grace P. Baldwin, of Drexel, ’99, be- 
gan cataloging at Worcester (Mass.) 
law library June 1. 

Frederick O. Prince, for many years 
president of the Boston public library 
board, died June 6. 

Bird Lemonde has been appointed 
assistant in the Merrick public library 
at Brookfield, Mass. 

The club women of Meriden, Conn., 
have lately presented the public library 
with $800 for the purchase of books. 

George H. Stockwell, of Concord, 
N. H., has been elected librarian of the 
Athenzum library at Westfield, Mass. 

Mrs Julia C. R. Dorr, the Vermont 
poetess, has been elected honorary 
president of the Rutland free library 
association. 

The town of Alfred, Me., is to have a 
$25,000 library building, the gift of John 
Parsons of Brookline, Mass.,and George 
Parsons, of New York. 

W W. Brown, of Clinton, Me., is to 
give the town a public library building, 
with acapacity of 5,000ov. He will pre- 
sent half that number of books, and 
will endow the library with $5000. 


Holyoke, Mass., is to have a new 
public library building to cost $50,000. 
The water company will give the land, 
and two public-spirited citizens, Wm. 
Whiting and Wm. Skinner, have sub- 
scribed $10,000 apiece. 

Philip H. Savage, for the past few 
years clerk of the librarian of Boston 
public library, died June 5 from the re- 
sult of an operation for appendicitis. 
He was still a young man, but had 
made rapid progress in a very promis- 
ing career. 

The children’s department of the 
Boston public library, on the second 
floor, has become so popular that a new 
room has been set apart as a sort of 
educational room, to which both teach- 
ers and pupils in the public schools are 
invited. It is proposed to hold special 
exhibitions of books and pictures that 
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will stimulate youthful interest in his- 
toric and current events. 


The widow of the late Justin Winsor 
has presented the Massachusetts histor- 
ical society with 3000v. in addition to 
the very valuable collection of books 
and manuscripts given by the will of 
Dr Winsor. Among them are Dr Win- 
sor’s interleaved and annotated copies 
of the Memorial history of Boston, 
Narrative and critical history of Amer- 
ica, and other books written by him. 


Central Atlantic 


T. R. and F. I. Procter, of Utica, N. 
Y., have bought a plot of ground for 
$35,000 and presented it to the city for 
a public library site. 


The members of the staff of the Co- 
lumbia university library presented the 
retiring librarian, G. H. Baker, witha 
gold watch and chain. 


Helen L. Plummer, class of ’97 of 
Pratt institute, cataloger at the library 
of the university of Pennsylvania, is 
slowly recovering from typhoid fever. 


The Buffalo public library will add 
12 additional libraries to the school de- 
partment. This will make 22 school 
libraries sent out from the main library. 


The report of the Washington Heights 
free library of New York gives the cir- 
culation as 62,903, an increase of 25 per 
cent over last year’s work. The use of 
the reading room has increased 33% per 
cent; number of volumes in the library, 
14,668. 


Parkersburg, W. Va., is starting a new 
public library and will soon open a 
well-selected library of 2c00v. to the 
public. The library will have an equip- 
ment of Library Bureau fittings and ap- 
pliances. 


J. W. Stickler, of Orange, N. J., has 
given means for the erection of a hand- 
some public library building in that city 
as a memorial to his son, the late Dr 
J. W.Stickler. The fine medical library 
belonging to the latter will be placed 
in the building, and made accessible to 
medical students and physicians. 


Public Libraries 


A writer in The American Hebrew 
says of the collection of Jewish books 
in the New York public library: It is a 
collection of Jewish literature that 
would do honor to an institution spe- 
cially devoted to the interests of Jew- 
ish scholarship. It contains more than 
4000 books and pamphlets. 


The Carnegie library at Pittsburg 
opened another branch on Wylie av. 
June I, with appropriate ceremonies. 
The district to be supplied is very 
thickly populated, and the schools 
there enroll 5000 pupils. Miss Wilson 
who had charge of the West end branch 
will have charge, with three assistants. 


The Buffalo public library has been 
enriched by about 1000 vocal scores of 
choruses by standard composers, the 
gift of the Buffalo Liedertafel. About 
a year anda half ago the Buffalo cho- 
ral society augmented the public mu- 
sical collection to about 1000 books, 
including oratorios and part songs by 
eminent composers. These musical 
works are loaned out the same as any 
book in the library. Where there are 
many copies of one composition they 
are loaned to singing societies and 
choirs. The books in the collection 
are all in good condition, and Supt. 
Elmendorf proposes to increase the 
strength of the department by adding 
still nore to those already in the cata- 
log. 

The new club and library building 
presented to Wilder, Vt., by the late C. 
G. Wilder, was formally dedicated June 
14, with appropriate ceremonies. The 
building is a handsome brick structure 
located in the center of the town. It 
is well lighted, steam heated, and well 
suited to its purpose. The interior is 
divided into—the library, in which will 
be found a well-chosen selection of 
books; the reading room, which con- 
tains the latest publications in periodi- 
cal form, and will be open to the public 
at certain hours, and the club room, 
which contains gymnastic appliances, 
etc , and will be used for the social in- 
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tercourse of its patrons. As Wilder is 
a factory town, it seems particularly 
appropriate to have an institution of 
the sort, where all are welcome to par- 
take of the advantages it offers socially, 
mentally, and morally. 


During the quarter which ended May 
31, 354,652 books were taken out of the 
Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore, 
according to the report of Librarian 
Steiner, submitted to the trustees at 
their regular quarterly meeting yester- 
day. This is an increase of 8052 over 
the corresponding period of last year, 
when 346,596 books were taken out. 
At present there are 192,207 books in 
the library, which is an increase of 6305. 
The expenses for the quarter were $19,- 
039.90, and the receipts from fines, etc., 
were $422.17. There were 36,132 cards 
renewed and issued, making a total of 
98,936 original numbers since the open- 
ing of the library. There were 805 new 
registrations and 516 student tickets 
were issued. 

Central 


Mary T. Pierce, Illinois ’98, has taken 
a position in the Chicago public library. 


The cornerstone of the new library 
building at Oshkosh (Wis.) was laid, 
with appropriate ceremonies, May 30. 


Steingrimur Steffanson, of the New- 
berry. library, has been appointed to a 
position in the Congressional library at 
Washington. 


The report of the Morrison-Reeves 
library of Richmond, Ind.,shows a home 
circulation of 57,804v., with 24,847 
books in the library. 

Lydia Poirier has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Duluth (Minn.) public 
library, to succeed Miss Neff, who 
severed her connection with the library 
June I. 

Mary L. Weber has been elected li- 
brarian of the Owatonna ( Minn.) pub- 
lic library. Miss Weber will attend the 
Summer library school before beginning 
her duties. 


The report of the library of North- 
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western university at Evanston, IIl., 
shows number of volumes, 40,279; num- 
ber of volumes drawn out, 12,262; free 
access is given to 2450 reference books. 


The Cleveland public library will dis- 
tribute books from 14 schoolhouse sta- 
tions during the summer for the bene- 
fit of the children in the various neigh- 
borhoods who must remain in the city 
during the summer. 


The Des Moines public library has 
issued a compilation of its reports, both 
of trustees and librarian, for the past 10 
years, 1888-1898. It presents a concise 
and interesting history of the public 
library movement in that time. 


The new public library of Lake For- 
est, Ill., was opened to the people of 
the town Saturday evening, June 24. 
Addresses were made by the mayor 
and other prominent citizens, and a 
musical program rendered. Marie A. 
Skinner organized the library. 


Mrs M. G. Haskell has offered $10,000 
to Fort Dodge, Iowa, for a public li- 
brary. This has been supplemented by 
an offer of $7,500 from three citizens. 
Both offers are on condition that the 
city will contribute $5,000, the whole 
sum to be used for a library building. 


For two years past the different clubs 
of Shelbyville, Ky., have been support- 
ing in different ways a public library 
which they started in the spring of 1897. 
The city council has recently given the 
library rooms, and will light and heat 
them. The library is growing rapidly 
and doing good work. 


Laura E. W. Benedict, librarian of 
Lewis institute, Chicago, has been 
granted a leave of absence for a year. 
Miss Benedict will spend the time in 
University of Chicago, from which she 
will receive her degree next summer. 
Miss Mead, her assistant, will act as li- 
brarian in her absence. 


The fourth annual report of the John 
Crerar library, Chicago, shows an in- 
crease over the preceding year of 24% 
in attendance, 67% in use of books, 
35% in use of periodicals, and 37% in 
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admission to the stacks. From the 
2000v. in open shelves in the reading- 
room a loss of five for the year is re- 
ported. 

The report of the St Louis public li- 
brary gives the following facts: The 
revenue from the city tax was $71,- 
340.13, an increase of $3701.68 over the 
previous year. The income from fines, 
rentals of real estate, and miscellaneous 
sources was $16,230.27. The total ex- 
penditures for the maintenance of the 
library were $55,811.21, $12,955.31 be- 
ing for books. During the year 12,357 
names were registered, making a total 
registration of 58,951. The issue of 
books for home reading was 698,339, a 
gain of 51,138 over the previous year. 
The loss through books not returned is 
in the proportion of I to 10,coo. Mr 
Crunden makes a plea for some one to 
come forward with an endowment for 
the library to relieve its lack of funds 
necessary to do the work before it. 


The children’s department of the 
Toledo public library sent to the schools 
of the city, just before the close of the 
term, lists of books for boys and girls 
of different ages, with an invitation to 
make free use of the library during the 
summer vacations. The lists were posted 
by the teachers, and the children’s room 
has been enjoying a boom in conse- 
quence. In a circular letter to the 
teachers and principals of the schools, 
Mrs Jermain says among other things: 
The aim is to make the library a source 
of pleasure to the children who must 
remain in the city all summer, and to 
some extent a counteraction of the evil 
influences these children come in con- 
tact with when turned loose in the 
streets, as so many of them are during 
the vacation. Pupils who have no cards 
to draw books on can obtain them free 
of charge at the library. 


The percentage of English prose fic- 
tion which Chicago readers drew from 
the public library during the past year, 
as shown by the annual report of Libra- 
rian Frederick H. Hild, was 43.55, or 
nearly one-half of all the reading mat- 
ter taken from the library. The num- 


ber of volumes of fiction drawn was 
730,389. Juvenile literature came next 
with 461,617v. The total circulation of 
books from all departments of the li- 
brary was 2,233,743v., of which 144,572 
were in foreign languages. Of books 
for the blind 617 were circulated for 
home reading, and 189 were used in the 
library. The entire number of volumes 
in the library on May 31, 1899, was 
250,011, an increase of 14,626v. over the 
number reported a year previously. 
The amount expended for books was 
$16,495.82. The amount received for 
fines from delinquent book borrowers 
was $6659.48. 
West 


C. R. Dudley, formerly librarian of 
the city library of Denver, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new library 
which takes the place of the two libra- 
ries that formerly served the public. 
John Parsons has been appointed assist- 
ant librarian. 

South 


Major C. W. Hubner, assistant libra- 
rian of the Y. M. A. library of Atlanta, 
has been appointed to the same posi- 
tion in the Carnegie free library. Julia 
Rankin, Pratt, ’99, has been appointed 
cataloger. 

Pacific Coast 


The new branch library in Los An- 
geles was opened June 15. There were 
short addresses by members of the li- 
brary board, school board and others, 
with music. 


Henry F. Peterson, for some time li- 
brarian of the Oakland (Cal.) public 
library, has retired from the position. 
Charles S. Green, associate editor of the 
Overland monthly, has been chosen his 
successor. 

Foreign 


A new public library costing $15,000 
was opened at Westmount, Canada, 
June 20. There are 3500 books. 


G. K. Fortescue, for many years past 
Dr Garnett’s assistant, has been ap- 
pointed keeper of printed books at the 
British museum, to succeed his chief. 
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Library Department 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 





OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Is devoted exclusively 6 
to the requirements of | 





Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 


HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 

of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 
us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to Visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 


in bas McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In30z., 6 0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


2-HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE.  43''90,<lew, nonsedimentary Fluid Musi 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo] Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 


sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 

both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 

and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 

and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 

the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 

3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. ° 
SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 
Weare we ie field for dae orders for books. 
We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
Books to add to your libraries. : 
We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 


you order through us. 








It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 


Braun, Clement & Co.’s art publications. 
sa T We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 
Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 
We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
Io cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL Room,” the most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 


The Cumulative Index 


A key to the leading magazines and feriodica/s published in America and Europe. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CoO. 
Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Public, University, College and School 
Libraries 


Are customers of ours. We give them: An experienced and efficient service, 
the result of years of attention to Library business. 

The advantage of our stock of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supple- 
mented by direct access to the largest American book market. 


We buy in large quantities and share special rates with our customers. Send 
your lists to us for itemized prices; quotations will be for editions suitable 
for library wear. 


We have just issued a NEW LIBRARY LIST, 2500 VOLS., carefully 


selected and classified; an unbiased, representative collection of best books. 


We issue a clearance catalog twice a year—real book bargains. Also occa- 
sional numbers of the Librarian’s Help Series, and other material of interest 
to book buyers. All of which are sent upon request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
7 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW —_— 


LOTH ROP’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORIES POLLY PEPPER TOLD. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY, author of the famous “Pepper Books.” Illustrated by Jessie McDermott 
and Etheldred B. Barry. 12mo, $1.50. 
A charming ‘*Addenda”’ to the famous ‘Five Little Pepper’ stories. A unique plan of introducing old friends 
anew. Will be welcomed by thousands of children. 
“One of the best series of books ever issued for young people.’”’—S. S. Bulletin. 


THE STORY OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


By ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. Nearly one hundred illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 

Authentic, complete, up-to-date. From the destruction of the MAINE to the signing of the treaty. 

“Mr. Brooks has succeeded tn giving a bird's-eye view of the war. Told simply and without much detail in an 
interesting and comprehensive manner.”—7he Oudlook. 


TALES OF THE MALAYAN COAST. From Penang to the Philippines. 


By Consul-General WILDMAN. Dedicated to Admiral Dewey. Illustrated by Sandham. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 
“Have much of that rugged power that characterizes Kipling’s ‘Jungle Stories.’ . . . The ring and thrill of every 
one of these tales is a very live quality.”’—Boston Hera: 
“Mr. Wildman has introduced a new type to literature.” —Boston Journal. 


THE DESPATCH BOAT OF THE WHISTLE. A Story of Santiago. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, $1.25. 
A bright, breezy land and sea story of the war with Spain. 
**Masterly is the word for it.’—Aoston Journal. 


GERMANY, HER PEOPLE AND THEIR STORY. 


By AuGusTA HALE GIFFORD. Fully illustrated. 593 pages. 8vo, cloth, emblematic cover, $1.75. 
A new, up-to-date, popular history of Germany from Arminius to William Il. Written by tne wife of an Ameri- 


can consul, long resident in Germany. 
‘‘We do not recall any history of the Fatherland more likely to interest all members of the family circle. . . . It 


is written by an American for Americans.’’—/ortland a@ Transcript. 


At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, upon ‘receipt of price. Portrait catalog sent free on application. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, = = Boston, Mass. 
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THE 





Standard Typewriter 


Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of Library Work 


For CARD INDEXING it greatly excels the pen. It is more convenient 
and easy to operate, and its work is far neater, more rapid and more legible. 


The REMINGTON is strong, simple, and durable. It never fails at 
critical moments. It can always be depended upon to do the highest grade 
of work. 


Send for special pamphlet giving specimens of card work, and quoting 
testimony of prominent institutions which are using it. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


6-8 
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Library Bureau 
Periodical Rack and File Case 





Height from floor, 5 feet 1 inch. Height from floor to top drawer, 40 inches. 
Width, 5 feet l inch; depth, 16 inches. 


A new, handsome antique oak periodical case, with shelves for the display 
of current periodicals and drawer to contain back numbers. Widely adopted 


by libraries. 
Library Bureau 


Boston, 530 Atlantic Avenue 
New York, 265-269 Stewart Building, Broadway Chicago, 215 Madison Street 
Philadelphia, 112-116 N. Broad Street Washington, D.C., 1416 F Street, N.W. 
London, 10 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. Paris, 49 Rue Rambuteau 








Public Libraries 






Library Bureau 


Supplies the following publications for library workers: 


Author tables 


Alphabetic order table. 3 figures. 2 parts. Vowels and S, $1; and Consonants, except S, $1.50. 
By C. A, Cutter and Kate Sanborn. Complete, $2.50. 


NotE—Each work has its exclusive book number, and books stand on shelves alphabeted by authors, thus 
bringing all the works of one author on one subject together. 


Decimal author table. 2 figures. By C.A. Cutter. Mounted, $1.25. 































Bibliographies 
Annotated bibliography of fine art. By Russell Sturgis. Music by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 
Edited by George Iles. A list of 1000 carefully chosen books, with notes. 1897. Cloth, $1; 
paper, 50c. 
Books for boys and girls. By Caroline M. Hewins. Prepared as a help in buying books for 
small libraries. 1897. Paper, 10c. 


List of books for girls and women and their clubs. By Augusta Leypoldt and George Iles. 
2100 selected books worth reading, with annotations. 1895. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 


List of French fiction. By Madame Sophie Cornu and William Beer. 186 titles of works by 70 
representative French authors. 1898. Paper, 10c. 


Reading for the young, and supplement. By John Sargent. Edited by Mary E.and Abby L. 
Sargent. A classified annotated catalog with alphabetic list of authors. 1890-96. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Catalogs 
Classified illustrated catalog of the library department of LIBRARY BUREAU. 
Illustrated catalog of the Library Bureau steel stacks. 


Card catalog rules 


Eclectic card catalog rules. By Klas Linderfeldt. 1890. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25. 
Simplified library school rules. 1898. Cloth, $1.25. 


Classifications 


Decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. For arranging, cataloging, and 
indexing public and private libraries, and for pamphlets, clippings, notes, scraps, etc. 
Subjects are divided into 10 classes, and divided into 60 divisions with 10 sections. 5th 
edition. 1894. Half turkey, gilt top, A. L. A., $5. 

Abridged decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. 1895. Cloth, $1.50. 

Expansive classification. By C. A. Cutter. 2 parts. Part 2 not yet completed. 7 tables of 
classification of progressive features designed to meet the needs of a library at its succes- 
sive pages of growth. Subscription to complete work, $5. 

Periodicals 
Library Notes Public Libraries Library Primer (27 Press) 


Printed catalog cards 


Catalog card of current publications. 
Catalog cards of articles in current periodicals. 





Subject headings 
A. L. A. list of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. 2d edition. 1898. Cloth, $2. 


Library Bureau 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia Chicago Washington, D.C. London Paris 














